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of nationalism, imperialism and mUitarism. Frederick Whelen 
analyzes the origins and mechanism of the League of Nations. 
H. G. Wells contributes "an apology for a world utopia" and 
rightly contends that we shall never have a world state until 
its exponents catch the vision and organize for propaganda and 
education to secure its realization. Eileen Power concludes the 
work with a chapter on the teaching of history and world peace, 
which evidences no inconsiderable appreciation of the newer 
concepts in history and actually quotes from J. H. Robinson's 
New History. The writer sti'csses the very vital point that in- 
ternational cooperation will be greatly delayed unless we cease 
to teach a one-sided military and diplomatic history in the place 
of the desirable synthetic and cultural history which is now gain- 
ing ground, and unless we treat fairly the history of other peoples. 
Taken as a whole the work is a valuable and constructive effort 
to put history at the service of international relations to aid in 
the achievement of international cooperation and world peace. 
It has appeared at a singularly opportune time. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, 

Clark University. 

French Foreign Policy from, Fashoda to Serajevo. (1898-1914). 

By Graham H. Stuart. New York, The Century Company, 

1921. 392 pp. 
Dr. Stuart is a specialist in the science of politics. His mono- 
graph attempts to explain the foreign policy of France for a period 
of sixteen years prior to the break of the World War. It is a 
pioneer study in the field of international relations, and is char- 
acterized by both the merits and defects of such a work. It 
awakens the hope that other capable students of diplomacy and 
inter-state affairs will be inspired to make similar explorations in 
the foreign policy of other nations. The psychology of states, 
large and small, in dealing with other political groups must be 
given wider publicity. Nationals must gain a more intimate 
understanding of each others' history, intellectual processes, 
ambitions, vital interests, and policies in order to have an intelli- 
gent comprehension of international relations to-day. Such 
knowledge alone will bring peace and security to an organized 
world. Secret treaties, backstairs diplomacy, and a balance 
of alliances have proved a failure to stabilize the world on the 
basis of law, justice and order. 
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In his interpretation of recent French diplomacy the author's 
bibliography includes not only a long list of articles in current 
periodicals and books, but also the printed official documents of 
France and other countries. He has used, likewise, the secret 
archives brought to light under the pressure of the World War. 
No doubt the author's interpretations and conclusions would 
be modified materially at many points, if he had had at his 
command the documents still concealed from the public in 
most of the states of the world. One is not aware, however, in 
reading the book, of the writer's consciousness of this handicap. 
He proceeds as if all the facts were at his command. A prolonged 
residence in France in 1911 and again in 1913 gave Dr. Stuart an 
opportunity to know French motives at first hand. 

The book opens with a clear, but brief survey of the interna- 
tional situation in 1898, when continental Europe was divided 
between the Dual and Triple Alliance, and their minor satellites, 
and when Great Britain was enjoying her "splendid isolation." 
The chapter on "French Diplomacy in the Orient" is perhaps 
the least satisfactory. 

French foreign policy is described as having two fundamental 
objectives: 

1. To construct the Entente Cordiale with Great Britain and to 
win her to membership in the Triple Entente. Hence the Fashoda 
incident, which resulted in the Franco-British agreement of 
1889, is given prominent treatment. How this led, five years 
later, under the masterful manipulation of Delcass^, to the 
Entente Cordiale is described in a well-written chapter. The 
logical culmination of this policy was the merging of France,, 
Great Britain, and Russia into the Triple Entente. 

2. To thwart the foreign policy of Germany. The Franco- 
Italian rapproachmcnt was regarded as "the funeral ovation of 
the Triple Alliance." French official support of the papacy 
ceased, and the separation of church and state followed. Al- 
though French bankers were willing to join German financiers 
in building the Bagdad railway, the French government objected 
so long as the road was to be under German direction. German 
ambitions in respect to Morocco were either checked or 
compromised. 

In the realization of these two objectives, one is made to see 
the unalterable determination of Delcasse, who controlled for- 
eign affairs from 1898 to 1905, to make friends with Great Brit- 
ain and to isolate Germany. As the moulder of this policy, 
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he stands head and shoulders above the other ministers such as 
Hanatoux, Bourgeois, Poincare and Pichon. Never for a moment, 
did he forget the yearning for revenge for 1870. The author 
believes that Delcasse's policy laid the basis for French victory 
in the World War. 

Although the author "attempted to portray impartially the 
policy of the French foreign office," nevertheless one feels that 
the book was written under the influence of war psychology. 
Hence about half the work deals with Franco-German problems. 
The conflict over Morocco is discussed in six out of the twelve 
chapters, and is done in a masterful manner. But this lack of 
proportion restricts the mention of Russia to about twenty pages. 
No effort is made to reconstruct the terms of the Dual AUiance. 
There is little reference to the Balkans and to Latin America. 
A chapter on French imperialism might have been added with 
profit. One looks in vain in the index for such terms as imperial- 
ism, colonialism, militarism, nationalism, internationalism, world 
trade, tariffs. Triple Entente, etc. A map of Europe and the 
world would have been serviceable. If the treatise lacks due pro- 
portion and suffers from a too near perspective, it must be remem- 
bered that it blazes a new trail and, on the whole, does it well. 
The exclamation points and many of the dogmatic statements 
might have been omitted with profit. 

A. C. Flick, 
Syracuse University. 

The Next War: An Appeal To Common Sense. By Will Ikwin. 
New York, E. P. Button and Company, 1921; 161 pp. 

See! In the rocks of the world 

Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A god 

Marshalled them, gave them their goal. 

Ah, but the way is so long! 

So Matthew Arnold, in a noble poem, apostrophizing the "souls 
tempered with fire" who 

Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march. 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 



